CHAPTER X
THE EARLY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH

THE DEATH OF Mary probably saved the country from a general revolt
with the object of placing the Princess Elizabeth on the throne; there was
nothing now to prevent a peaceful and happy succession. There is an oak
in Hatfield Park under which, tradition says, Elizabeth was sitting when a
messenger, booted and spurred, came and announced her accession to the
throne. The announcement could be no surprise to her. Mary's death was
expected; and prudent counsellors had visited Hatfield from time to time,
making necessary arrangements for the coming reign. The chief counsellor was
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, a Northamptonshire squire, who had been a
government oflBlcial under the Protector Somerset and under Edward VI., but out
of office during the reign of Mary. Cecil was rich, influential, a member of parlia-
ment. He was thirty-eight years old, a Protestant, of tolerant views, method-
ical, industrious, public-spirited. The new queen could have no better guide.

Elizabeth was the only child of Henry VIIL and Anne Boleyn, and was born
at Greenwich Palace on 7th September 1533. Although her mother died on the
scaffold in 1536, her child was not neglected; she was given into the charge of
various court ladies, and later was provided with excellent tutors, the most
famous of whom was Roger Ascham of St John's College, Cambridge. Queen
Catherine Parr was kind, received her at court, and after King Henry's death
took her to Sudeley Castle in Gloucestershire. She acquired a knowledge of
Greek, and could write and speak Latin, French, and Italian-fluently.

In Mary's reign, from the time of Wyatt's rebellion, Elizabeth was a prisoner,
though in easy circumstances ; after a spell in the Tower of London, she lived
in royal houses: Ashridge, Woodstock, Hatfield. She spent her time chiefly
in reading: she read Cicero, the Bible, probably the chronicles of England. She
was fond of the drama and of masques but seems to have had little opportunity
for these things. It was all rather a dull time for a high-spirited, beautiful girl,
and rather dangerous too, as desperate men conspired against Mary, and one
never knew what, under torture, they might "confess" about Elizabeth's
loyalty. After her accession to the throne, at the age of twenty-five, she was
going to have no more dull times, though she was not, for at any rate another
thirty years, to be quit of personal danger.

The privy councillors went down to Hatfield. On Sunday, 20th November,
Queen Elizabeth held her first council: in her address she declared : " I mean
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